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THE STONES 

or 

ANTIENT ROME, AND OF ETRURIA 



To my Brother Architects, and others interested iw the subject- 

I have willingly accepted the invitation to give you some of the results of my second visit to 
Rome, after an interval of nearly forty years, in the hope that I may be able to bring forward much 
fresh matter of interest, even to those who hnve already visited the Eternal City ; as well as to explain 
the antiquities to those who have not had that advantage. 

In the period between my two visits the monuments which I saw, and drew, and published, 
have deteriorated much ; but, on the other hand, a good deal has been done in the way of excavating 
and bringing to light other objects, not only interesting in themselves, but also assisting to identify 
the sites and remains of buildings, hitherto erroneously denominated. 

The history of Home and her monuments is unquestionably a noblo theme. 

I do not, however, propose to enter on the subject further than is necessary in examining into the 
construction and probable periods of her ancient buildings. In these Borne stands pre-eminent among 
the cities of the earth ; and the monuments of her fallen greatness, as well as the splendour of her 
Renaissance, will attract attention as long as one stone stands upon another; and although the Goth — 
the Christian— Time— the Earthquake War— Flood— Fire, and above all, her own sons, have 
destroyed or disfigured most of her noblest monuments, and although we may join in the lament— 

" Roma ! Roma! non 6 piu come era prima," 

yet we must say with Byron — 

" As a whole, — ancient and modern Rome — 
It beats Greece — Constantinople — everything !" 

At present our concern is with Ajnciekt Rome. 

I will first explain the drawings I have brought to illustrate my subject. The large drawing is 
a representation of perhaps the most interesting part of ancient Rome, from the Tabularium on the 
Capitol, over the whole area, where once wat the Roman Forum ; the view extending to the Colosseum in 
the distance, to the Arch of Titus, and to the Palatine HiU. 
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This drawing is 10 ft. by 4 ft. 6, and the extent comprises 180 degrees of the horizon, which, 
consequently, cannot be embraced without turning the body ; it should therefore be viewed at a 
distance of about 8 or 10 ft., the eye being level with the horizon. In the centre of the picture we are 
looking North, to the left nearly duo Wost, and to the right East.* 

Wc are standing above the Clivus Capitolinus, on the modern carriage-way leading from the Capitol 
down to the Via Bonella, where the road is about 30 ft. above the level of the ancient pavement at the 
Arch of Septimius Sevcrua. (See Plafe 1.) Beginning from the left, wo see tho Modern Capitol 
angularly. (In the centre of this square is the equestrian statuo of Marcus Aurclius, and on the 
North and South sides the galleries of sculpture and painting, buildings of Michael Angelo.) 
Then comes the South flank of the Tabularium, where we see much of the ancient Etruscan walling 
of that building, now the offices of the modern S. P. Q. R. Next, the Eastern facade of the 
Tabularium, with its magnificent basemont wall, formerly (and still nearly) 300 ft. in length, and 
26 courses, or 50 ft. in height ; each course precisely 1ft. 1 1 in height (two ancient Roman feet, or one 
modern Florentine braccio). This wall is 11 ft. 8 in thickness, with piers equal in width to the 
openings ; and I found on careful examination that every stone in this vast building was a double 
cube of 1 ft. 11, that is, 3 ft. 10 long, 1 ft. 11 high, and 1 ft. 11 wide, all precisely of one size, laid in 
courses alternately " header and Btretcher," and put together without any mortar or cement, with 
the finest jointa, and tho perpendiculars truly kept in them. On this subject I have much to say 
hereafter. Above this basement was an arcade with fifteen openings, tho piers having half columns 
in front, of the Doric order, with Greek Doric capitals and architrave. Several of these arched 
openings are clearly traceable, and in one, the ancient masonry is exposed, but it was not considered 
safe to clear out more ; with the high modern wall bearing upon them. Behind the front wall is a 
corridor, 15ft. wide, the whole length, arched. 

On the North aide of the Tabularium is seen the modern footway from the Capitol down to the 
church of 8. Giuseppe dei Falegnami, under which is tho Mamertine prison. Above this view is the 
geometrical plan of the buildings from the Capitol to the Colosseum, to a scale of 1 in. to 10 ft. from 
measurement on tho spot. (See Plate 2.) This plan is 26 ft. in length, and represents an extent of 
half-a-mile. By it tho various buildings seen in the view may be traced and referred to as we proceed, 
each building being delineated accurately to that scale.t Continuing the view, wc pass the remains of 
tho Temple of Jupiter Tonans, then the Arch of Septimius Severus ; between which is the Church of 
St. Luke. In tho foreground is the Temple of Saturn (generally called of Concord) ; behind the Arch 
is the part of the Church of S. Adriano, the remains, it is supposed, of the Forum of Paul us Emilius. 

Between the two last columns of the Temple of Saturn is seen the Column of Phocas. 

Behind the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina appears the top of the Basilica of Constantine, 
generally called the Temple of Peace. In tho distance is the Colosseum ; in front of which is the 
Church of S. Francesca Romana. 

The line of the present Sacred Way is shown by trees recently planted from the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus ; at that end, on a level of 30 ft. above that of the ancient road— up to tho Arch of 

• The reduced sketch, Plate 1, is one-tenth of th« lite. t Tho reduced plan of part is one-tenth the original. 
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Titus, where the pavement remaiiiB in its original level and state : more of this ancient pavement 
ia seen in front of 8. Francesca Bomana. In this line occurs the Church of SS. Cosmo o Damiano, 
where the marble pavomcnt or plan of various buildings of Rome was discovered. The Palatine is 
seen on the high ground to the right, covered with trees. 

Below the Arch of TituB are tho three beautiful columns of what used to be called the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, but now supposed to bo that of tho Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. Twenty name9 have 
been given to this temple, but I consider the Dioscuri entitled to the claim. Behind these columns 
is the Church of S. Maria Libcratrice, and to the right of that, the large brick building supposed to 
be the remains of the Curia Host ilia. 

Between tho Temple of the Dioscuri (which iB restored on the plan to itB whole extent) and the 
Temple of Saturn, nearly the whole area is filled up by the pavement of an extensive building, lately 
discovered, which iB supposed to be that of the Basilica Julia, built by Augustus and dedicated to 
his daughter. 

By reference to the plan it will be seen, that from the carriage pavement of the Sacred Way 
there are for a considerable length, first, two steps and a landing of 4 ft. 4, then three other steps, 
then a landing of 3 ft., then a range of C in. marble pavement of blockB, 6 ft. 7 by 3 ft. 10, three in the 
width, then other two steps. Then another range of throe 6 in. blocks, 0 ft. by 3 it. 10 each ; these 
six ranges of large blocks remain in place, 79 in number and 6 in width, in the whole length from 
East to West, filling up nearly the whole extent, viz. 300 ft. Then comes a range 2 ft. 10 wide, 
which appears to mark the lino of the wall, or piers of tho building, to the North ; of which piers 
there appear to have been sixteen, 20 ft. from contro to centre. Then comes a thinner pavement. 
1 1 in. thick, probably over the covered part of the building. It is too much destroyed to make out 
the pattern. 

In the will or record left by Augustus (called the Monumentum Ancyranum, wherein he boasts of 
having found Borne brick, and left it marble), this Basilica is mentioned as adjoining the Forum, and 
extending from the Temple of the Dioscuri to that of Saturn. He states that ho is constructing it, and 
leaves directions to his heirs to finish it, in case of his death before its completion. This would 
appear decisive, both of tho certainty of its being the Basilica Julia, and also of the nomenclature of 
tho Temple of the Dioscuri (formerly called Stator), and of Saturn (formerly called Concord). How the 
three columns could ever have been supposed to be the remains of tho Tomplo of Jupiter Stator, built 
and dedicated by Bomulua, is unaccountable. At'the West end are five brick piers, with stone springers, 
and the commencement of arches. This building was repaired by Domitian ; and these would appear 
to be his work, from tho nature of the brick (or tile) work. 

All this is shown on the large plan, every stone being marked with its dimensions. 

The modern road hides much of the recent excavations. I have therefore adopted a slide over 
the lower part of the view, by raising which are exposed— tho Temples of the twelve Dii Consentes, 
and tho columns in front of them, of light-coloured marble. They are placed angularly, partly under, 
and wholly hidden by the modern road. These columns are all about 18 ft. high, and 1 ft. 10 
diameter ; the capitals formed of arms and shields, the shafts fluted, with astragals between the 
flutes, rounded at the top and bottom, and finished with a tongue between each, as in the interior 
columns of the Pantheon. 
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In front of those temples was discoTered a marble pavement, or area Co), und<r which were the 
offices of the notaries or barristers — called the Schola Xantha, from t curators, Hebrix Drusianus 
and A. Fabius Xanthus, who adorned them with marble, and erected silver statues to the gods. The 
marble sills of these cells or offices remain, and there was an alley to the North, the pavement of 
which remains ; and there was another range of offices on the North side of it. Here, sat tht lawyers 
to explain the laws to enquirers : at the end of the alley was an archway in the Tabularium wall, 
leading to a staircase, by which they ascended to the upper part of the building where the tables wen., 
deposited for reference. 

In the fire of Vitellius 30,000 of these tables of bronze were destroyed. The nature of them is 
known from some found and preserved at Gubbio. Thia archway was filled up with masonry, and the 
Northern range of the Schola Xantha removed by Vespasian ; who being miraculously preserved 
from a thunderbolt, which killed his armour-bearer, resolved to dedicate a temple to J r piteh Tokans, 
and to obtain a site on this most sacred Clivus, built up the archway, and removed the Northern 
range of offices. This archway is now exposed to view, though still walled up ; and after having 
much difficulty in obtaining permission from the senator, Prince Orsini, to plant a ladder, I followed 
the steps of this ancient staircase (a) from an upper corridor (the steps up to which were also found, 
and are shown on the plan (b), down to the inside of this archway. In an angle of this staircase, 
when first discovered, were found office pens, or Btili of the day, which are preserved in the Museo. 
This temple was in front hexastyle, the columns 47 ft. high, 4 ft. 10 diameter. The nature of the 
returns is only supposod. The steps of approach must have been difficult of arrangement, from the 
small space between it and the sacred Clivus. That this is the temple so dedicated to Jvpitek 
Tonajjs there appears no doubt, however uncertain the identity of some of the others may be. 

To the North of this temple aro the substruction and pavement of the Temple of Concord, 
also lately exposed. This temple, erected originally by Camillus, was restored by Tiberius. It 
appears to have been 150 ft. in extent from South to North, and the cell 60 ft. wide from East 
to West In this great hall the senate was wont to hold its permanent sittings and councils on 
urgent affairs. It seems to havo had a portico advancing in the centre, before the cell ; and here 
Cicero addressed his celebrated orations to the assembled Fathers, when he saved the state from the 
dangers threatened by the Cataline conspiracy. The foundation for the steps in front remains, reaching 
to within 35 ft. of the Arch of Septimius SeveniB, and the door-stop of the temple is still in its 
place, being composed of two pieces of " Pavonanetto, " marble, each 25 ft. in length, 4 ft. wide, and 
2 ft. thick. 

In the centre appear the pivots for the doors, with a sinking in the marble for a caduceus. 
The cell of this temple is peculiarly appropriate for public meetings, and the form of its facade is 
corroborated by medals. The whole area was paved with thin marble, the bedding of which, and some 
of the paving still appear, also some of the masonry of the high altar, and the marble lining of some of 
the walls, to the height of 6 or 8 ft. (The same appearances are left in Jupiter Tonans.) 

The substructions warrant the tracing of the front portico as hexastyle and sy style, as shown 
on the plan, and the columns must have been nearly, or above, 6 ft. in diameter, and 60 ft. high. 
It docs not appear that, at the time of the oxcavation, any of the columns or capitals were found, 
but enough of the entablature was collected to enable Canina to set up, partly original, partly restored, 
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a length of the whole entablature, which is represented on these drawings to the full size. The height of 
the architrave is 3 ft. 8i, the frieze the same, and the cornice 6 ft. 4&, total 13 ft. 9fc. Ho has also set 
up a length of the entablature of Jupiter Tonans in the same corridor. This cornice is very finely 
designed and executed, and its analogy wit! that of the so-called " Jupiter Stator " is very striking. 
Concord has the advantage in size over Stator, but both bear tho stylo of the Augustan period. As I 
before observed it was restored by Tiberius Cassar. I also exhibit the entablatures of Concord and 
Stator, each a quarter the real size, for comparison. 

We now work our way to the Arch of Septimius Severus, which is too well known to require 
much explanation. I found, however, at my recent visit that there are steps to the side arches. The 
Basalt, or lastrieatcd pavement of the carriage way through the centre and all up the Clivus, rising 
rapidly, and proceeding tortuously between the Temple of Saturn and that of Jupiter Tonans, is all 
exposed ; it may be traced also at the entrance of the Tabularium (at »), and its course conjectured 
round the Dii Consentes, up to the Capitol. I have shown this on the large plan, and traced the 
probable course of the Via Sacra from the Meta Sudans, showing its supposed turn (and division into 
two), round the precinct wall of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, shown by Palladio, though I 
am by no means convinced that he ever saw such a precinct wall. Our early architectural restorers 
appear to have indulgod a little in fancy, and we are in some instances misled thereby. 

The other view (see Plate 3) is taken from a point near the Arch of Septimius Severus, looking 
across the Clivus Capitolinus to the Tabularium. To the left is the Arch of Septimius Severus, seen 
angularly ; fronting you is the Temple of Saturn (formerly Concord). The steep ascent of the Clivus is 
well seen, the basement wall of Saturn being 15 feet high to the right, and double that height to the 
left. Thia base wall is of stones once appertaining to early construction, being pseudisodomum, or 
unequal in height. The modem carriage road leading to the Capitol, and its arches, are seen, and 
under them the columns in front of the Dii Consentes; and under them again the low level 
arches of brick of the Schola Xantha ; the Tabularium Arcado, with its fine Isodomum basement 
wall underneath, also the three columns remaining of Jupiter Tonans, and tho foundation of the 
Temple of Concord ; the modern building over the ancient arcade, and the tower of the modern 
Campidoglio. 

I will now direct your attention to the large plan from the Capitol to the Colosseum, both 
inclusive, mado from measurement, and to a scale of 1 in. to 10 ft. The extent comprised in this 
drawing (which is 26 feet in length) is 3,133 feet, or above half a mile. (See Plate 2.) First comes 
tho square of the modern Capitol, with Michael Angelo's buildings on three of its sides. Then the 
plan of the area of the Tabularium is given, with the site of tho staircase (a), from the long corridor 
or arcade, up to an upper corridor, from which I descended by tho other staircase (b), to the bock of 
the archway from the Schola Xantha. 

Every ancient stone of this immense building is a double cube of two ancient Boraan feet, 
i. e., 3 ft. 10 x 1 ft. 11 x 1 ft. 11 of our scale. The carriage road to the South, and the 
footway on the North, down to the Forum, are shown ; the site of tho Temple of Concord, and 
the probable extent of its portico ; Jupiter Tonans, the Dn Consentes, Schola Xantha, Temple 
of Sati bn, and the Clivus winding between them to the Arch of Septimius Severus, and apparently 
also turning towards the Basilica Julia ; the Column of Fhocas and three pedestals ; then the 
Rostra. : the one to the West, circular in form, with a round pedestal at its North end, is found 
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to be faced with thin marble ot various colours in panels and pilasters. In front of these Rostra 
are the large and ancient tufo construction of walls, of which it is difficult to assign the us© or purpose. 
By some thoy are supposed to be the earlier Rostra. On the North side of the Arch of Cnnstantine 
is a bas-relief representing the Emperor holding his Court on these Bostra, and the representation 
»f the scene and of the aito is ingeniously traced to this spot by Canina. 

The position of the Basilica Julia is shown, and of every block of the marble pavement in front 
of it, from which every one may make his own deductions ; they definitively settle the extent of the 
Roman Forum in that direction, »'.<r. to the South. The position of tho temples of Antoninus and 
Faustina, of Remus, of tho Basilica of Constantine, of Adrian's temples of Venus and Rome, 
of the Arch of Titus, the Colosseum, the pedestal of Neho's statue, the Meta Sudans, and the 
probable course of the Via Sacra, of which the pavement is found in several places, are also all 
represented. 

The antiquities of Borne, are described by numerous authors, of whom I have not less than 194 
names in my list. Among the early historians, are Herodotus, Plato, Cicero, Varro, Horace. Pliny, 
Livv, Strabo, Vitruvius, cum multis aliia, and subsequently Sextus Rufus, Publius Victor, the Capitoline 
Base, the " Notitia," the " Mirabilia." These writers led the way and afforded arguments for a host 
of successors, of whom among architects are Alberti, Braraante, Baldassar Pcruzxi, Sangallo, Labacco, 
Serlio, Scamozzi, Vignola, Palladio, Pirro Ligorio, Milizia, Vasari, Desgodetz, Fontana, Cameron, 
Du Perac. Then follow in my list 131 others, of which 1 will only mention Winkelmann, Agincourt, 
Cicognara, Piranesi, Guattani, Gell and Nibby, Pinelli, Bunsen, Midler, Nicbuhr, Platncr, Braun, 
Hobhouse, Burgess, Valadier, Taylor and Cresy, Murray's Handbook, for the general accuracy of 
which I can vouch, Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, the article Rome, in 
which the classical references to the subject, and the German and Italian .controversies, are ably 
given ; and though last, not least, Canina, who has fully gone into the whole subject. His works, 
however, are too extensive and too expensive for general possession, and difficult of reference : they 
require to be condensed, and the dimensions more clearly and accurately expressed. 

1 will now proceed to treat upon the interesting architectural relics left us, more upon their 
oirn tt*timony than that of verbose writers. 

" Parlano anche i Sassi." Even stones will speak ! and sometimes more truthfully than writers. 

Commencing historically, we will take the known works during tho period of the seven kiugs, 
/.«., from the foundation of Rome by Romulus, 753 years B.C., to Tarquinius Superbus, who was 
expelled in the 245th year of Rome. 

The length of the reigns of these seven kings is worthy of observation. L Romulus, 753 it.c, 
reigned 38 years. 2. Xuma Pompilius, reigned 43 years ; he came from Cures, the capital of the 
Sabine*. 3. Tullus Hostilius, reigned 32 years ; in his time the war with the Albans and the conflict 
of the Horatii and Curiatii occurred. 4. Ancus Martius, reigned 24 years ; he enclosed the Aventinc 
:ind Janiculum Hills, founded Ostia, built the Mamertine Prison, and the Sublician Bridge. 
5 Tarquinius Priscus, reigned 39 years ; he quitted the City of tho Tarquins to come to Rome, built 
the Cloaca Maxima and the Pulcrum Littus. C. Servius Tullius, reigned 44 years ; he enclosed the 
Seven Hills with walls, a great part of which remain to this day, much having lately been discovered. 
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I »<■<• I have omitted to MBHn two most interesting example* of early construction in Rome, 
uf known dates. 

lit. The Mamertim: Prison nt the foot of the Capitol. The upper pari was built by 
Aueus Martius, and consists of n vaulted room of an irregular quadrilateral form, built and arched 
with large tuffo stones with tine jointa. 

The loirrr part wbb subsequently excavated by Scrvius Tullius in the solid tuffo, the aides walled 
in like manner, where the tufib could not be made to answer; with a very flat arch of masonry, of 
fine construction, serving as the flior of one and the ceiling of the other. 

In this lower prison it ia said St. Peter was confiued, and a spring still remains said to bare 
miraculously sprung up for him to baptize his gaolers. 

2ud. The Walls or the Citt built by Servius Tuilius, and which appear in various parts of 
their extent of S miles, particularly to a considerable length, lately opened up in the I'igna del 
Colleyio Romano opposite the Church of Pruca. 

The masonry of these walls is similar to that of the Tabularium — " Isodomum," or with courses 
equal in height — 1 ft. II or two autient Roman feet, built "header and stretcher," but the stretchers 
longer lhau the double cube ; in the course of the?e walls arc arches uf tine masonry but the wall 
tilled in under them. 
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7. Tarquinius Superbus, reigned 24 years. His soii'b brutal rape of Lucretia eventually caused his 
expulsion from Rome ; ho fled to Tarquinii and claimed his Etruscan consanguinity. Porsenno, king 
of Clusium, marched to Rome with a large array in order to restore him, encamped on the .Taniculum, 
and would liave crossed the Tiber but for the heroic defence at the bridge by iloratius Codes, who 
stayed the enemy while the bridge was destroyed behind him. 



Of these works there 
still remain— of Ancus 
Martius — the Mamcr- 
tine Prison, upper and 
lower ; of Tarquinius 
Priscus — the Cloaca 
Maxima, and the Pul- 
crum Littus, - or beau- 
tiful shore ; of Servius 
Tullius — the walls sur- 




mBSE 



rounding the City and 
enclosing the SevenHills. 
All these are of the time 
of the kings and their 
arc known ; the 
speak for them- 
selves ; they are of tufo 
and all of thesamedimen- 
sions, viz., the double 
cube of 2 ancient Roman 



feet— 3 ft. 10 X 1 ft. 11 X 1 ft. 11, English,— the joints worked with the greatest precision, and 
without cement. 

During tho Republic, the Romans were engaged in 21 serious wars, and we can trace but little 
the dates of their works of construction ; however the Tabilahum is a fine exception, the date of 
which we know by an inscription still visible, stating that it was constructed by Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
in the year of Rome 651, or 102 B.C. It is still " to the fore" nearly 300 ft. in length, and 60 ft. in 
height ; the stone is Poperino or tufo ; the courses Isodomum or equal, header and stretcher ; every 
stone a double cube of 2 ancient Roman feet. 



Of the works of which we know not the date, but which declare themselves to be M early, the 
finest specimen is the Pkribolus wall of the Temple of Mabs Ultoh. The temple itself was, it 
is believed, built by Augustus, but I imagine the surrounding wall is far anterior. About 500 ft. 
in length of it remain, and to a height of 100 ft. It is Isodomum, or of equal courses ; each course 
precisely 1 ft. 11, or 2 ancient Roman feet in height ; laid in alternate courses, header and stretcher, 
but the stretcher courses are 3 cubes, or 5 ft. 9 in length. The cornice also is bold, and the skew 
arch (arco dei Pantani) is a magnificent piece of masonry. (See Plate 4.) 

There is also some masonry of tufo lately discovered at the foot of the Palatine Hill on the 
West side. These stones are double cubes of 2 Roman feet, jointed like those of the Tabularium, 
and bonded into the Bolid tufo of the hill, which is of the same material. These must be very 
ancient. I should observe that all the Seven Hills of Rome are composed of a mass of volcanic 
tufo, and that most of them have alleys cut through them in various directions. 



Following up my hypothesis of judging of the dates of Roman buildings by their masonry, I 
must quote for the size of their stoneB, though not for such regularity :— the Tomb or Scipio, 456 



• The name of I'ulcrum Littui was, 1 have no doubt, given to it from it* beautiful masonry, which, on careful 
examination, I have found to be of the regular Isodomon header and stretcher, and of the preciae guage of 1 ft 1 1 in. in 

height.— &* the Woodatt.paye 19. 

B 
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A.r.C. ; the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, (Capo di Bove,) B.C. 67 ; one of the finest specimens of early 
construction, the circular surface being composed of the finest Travertine ; the Island of Esornpirs 
in the Tiber, constructed in the form of a vessel ; the Theatre of Mabcel ; the Colosbeim ; 
and the Templo of Fortuna Virilis. The Travertine stones of the coll of this temple are exactly 
to the guage of the 2 Eoman feet, or 1 ft. 11 English,— a strong argument in favour of its reputed 
erection in the time of Servius Tullius, and its restoration in the time of the Republic. The rarli/ 
date of all the above is thus clearly established. 

Wc will now trace whence the Romans derived this magnificent construction. For this end 
I must introduce you to Etruria, of which I mado the tour in search of "old stones." 

The origin of the Etruscans ia— like that of the Romans— legendary ; it is hardly known whence 
this enlightened race came. Their Lydian origin seems most probable ; their entry into Italy is 
placed by some before the Trojan war, but the subjects on their most beautiful vases, representing 
the heroes of that time and their mighty deeds, with the names, Ajax, Achilles, &c, written in 
Greek at the side of each, would seem to controvert this idea. "We may probably place it three 
or four centuries before Romulus. 

Rome, before her intercourse with Greece, was indebted to Etbi-ria for her chief lessons 
in art and science. The history of Etruria, as thoro are no chronicles extant, and her race 
and language have been swept from the earth, must be gathered from the MIGHTY walls aud 
oates of her cities, composed of massive stones, put together with the finest joints, and without 
cement; from her tombs and their contents, many of which remain to this day. 

" Farlan lo tombe e mura, ove la storia i niuta." Tombs and Walls speak, whore history is 
mute ; as we shall see. 

But first regarding the language : although we have as yet been unable to decyphcr what is 
left of it, many attempts have been made to obtain the key, and at this time a member of the Collegio 
Romano, by name Tarquinio, and probably, therefore, a descendant of the Etruscan Tarquins, has 
propounded the idea that it is derived from the Hebrew, and has given, in the " Civilta Cattolica," (an 
authorized publication of the church.) translations, word for word, of several inscriptions, and is 
proceeding with others. The character is very peculiar, aud, like the llebrew, read from right to 
left. We may therefore soon be able to enter more fully into the history of Etruria from the many 
inscriptions left us. 

Of the twelve confederate citios, nearly all were at different times struggling with the superior 
power of Rome, which eventually subjugated all tboso in which the walls are found agreeing 
precisely in size and construction with the walls in Rome already described ; of which they were 
evidently the forerunners. 

At Si'tbi, much walling remains of the precise size of the stones of the Tabularium, " Isodo- 
mum ;" much also " Pseudisodomum." Here is also an Etruscan amphitheatre, the seats aud arena 
cut out of the solid tufo rock ; the podium, an arched communication under it, the scats, <fcc., mostly 
remaining. This amphitheatre is supposed to buvo given the idea to the Romans. Here are also 
many tombs, and a mediaeval church, cut out of the solid tufo. 
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At Nt*t, is much of the regular Isodomum walling, precisely the same in size and construction 
as in the Tabularium. 

At Fa lb hi, near Civita CasteUann, the whole of the walls of the city known to have been built 
b.c. 241, remain, though not only tho buildings of the ancient city within them are gone, but also of 
a mediaeval city the ruins only of a church remain. These walls enclosed a city three miles long aud 
two broad, and they remain round the whole circuit ; two gateways also remain, with noble semicircular 
arches. Tho walls are Isodomum, the courses each 1 ft. 11 high throughout, but the stretchers are 
larger, and the perpendiculars of the joints arc not preserved. These walls in some parts are 26 courses, 
or 50 feet in height ; they are 7 ft. 8 in. thick, or two stones of a double cube. 






At Fiebolk are extensive Etruscan walls, but more irregular in their construction. 

At Cobtoxa the walls are Felasgic, of large blocks; and there is a Tomb with a semicircular arch 
of fine masonry, Etruscan. 

At Siena there are remains of tho ancient Etruscan city walls, " Pseudisodomum." 

At Voltebba, the stones are larger, and may be called Cyclopean ; the gateway bears a bold 
Etruscan character, with throe ominous-looking projecting heads, thus : 

At Clusium, the ancient stones of the walls 
lie scattered in more modern buildings. 

At C.ehe they form the divisions of the land 
in lieu of hedges. 

At Pebcgia, much of the Etruscan walling 
of the ancient city remains, with more extensive 
walls of Braecio Forte Braecio, of tho 15tli 
century. In the former still stands the magni- 
ficent Nobth entrance oate, the most im- 
posing gateway extant. 

Pebuuia was besieged 40 years b.c. by Octa- 
vius Caosar, and set on fire by the inhabitants. 
I have represented this scene in a " tempera" 
drawing, with the gateway as it now appears. (See Plate 5.) This gateway is undoubtedly Etruscan, 
and the effect of the fire on the interior of its massive masonry is clearly apparent. 
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Another gateway was removed by Sangello at the time of making the fortifications (begun 
1510) ; but from the respect that architect seems to have had for it* character, he rebuilt it in the 
walla of the fortress; the jambs of the original gate are visible and in place, within the fortress, and 
many portions of the palace, towers, houses and streets, which are also built over by the fortifications 
of that time, remain, so that under the fortress you pass through as it were a subterranean city. 

Towehs, strong and lofty, w on- 
peculiar characteristics of Etruscan 
cities, and were very numerous, 
every family of note being com- 
pelled to have one. Perugia i* said to 
have had 70; many remain diminished 
in their loftiuess in after times com- 
pulsorily. Siena has also many of 
these ; and at an antient town called 
Geuionano, on tho route to Vol- 
terra, nearly all its numerous towers 
remain to their original height, and 
present a very imposing effect from 
a distance. 

Perugia has maintained ita high 
position in every phase of her oxist- 
ence, and at this time rises superior 
to every other Etruscan city in her 
state of modern art and civilization. 

Near it iB the tomb of the Vo- 
lunni, an Etruscan family, tin 
monuments of whose members are 
still preserved in the vault, which 
is cut out of solid tufo, the ceiling and walls ornamented by sculpture in relief, the last member being 
a Roman who married into the family. (See Fhte 6.) 

At San Man.no there is also an Etruscan, semi-circular arched tomb of fine masonry, with an 
Etruscan inscription upon it. 

At Aluaso, the ancient Alba Longa, are great remains of " Pseudi*odomum," and the masonry 
of the Emistario is Etruscan in eliaraeter, and graud in size. I could name many others if time 
permitted. 

The ancient usages of the primitive Etruscans appear to have been preserved aud followed by the 
moderns more in Florence and Siena than any other part of Etruria. The modern Florentine Braccio, 
which is the measure of their early masonry, is exactly 2 ancient Roman feet (1 ft. 11 of ours), while 
the Braccio of every other Italian state or city is different. It would appear, therefore, that there 
was some law or reason for tho measure, which was ao respected by the Romans, 
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The Florentines continued in the Renaissance to adopt the grand and imposing style of building 
of their ancestors — Michelozzi, Maiano, Brunelleschi, Michel Angelo, Pollajolo, — Florentino architects 
who studied in Rome, — followed up this peculiar stylo when they returned to their native city to practice 
as architects. The Strozzi Palace, commenced by Maiano, 1489, continued by Pollajolo ; the Palazzo 
Pitti, by Brunelleschi, 1435, finished by Ammanati, 1559 ; the Palazzo Biccardi, by Michelozzi, 143U -, 
are all in the bold, ma^Bive, rough, though grand and regular style. The height of the Braccio 
is not preserved in tho courses, but the massiveness, which appears to us heaviness, is,- with great 
regularity and closeness of joints. In tho Facade of the Palazzo Pitti, I have traced stones 25 ft. long, 
2 ft. 2 high, and probably 2 to 3 ft. on the bed. The Palazzo Vecchio, of earlier date, is in the same style, 
but the stones arc smaller. Among the moderns this style is quite peculiar to Florence and to Siena. 

Wc have thus traced the similarity of construction in the early buildings in Borne to those remaining 
of ancient Etruria : many other most interesting relics are found in Etruria, which bear on the 
subject, aud prove their superior state of civilization, too numerous to be comprised in this Treatise, 
although I have drawings and illustratious of nearly all, collected with the view of illustrating and 
enlarging on Dennis's Account of Etruria.* 

We have now to trace on to Augustus, who became Emperor in the year 30 B. 0., and 
died in the 14th year of the Christian Era. lie boasted to have found Rome brick and to 
have left it marble ; and we shall find few, if any, marble buildings before his time. Most of 
the temples have been destroyed, or burnt aud restored, and to trace what does remain to any period 
requires the eye of an experienced architect, more than reference to ancient or modern records in 
writing or tradition, which, however, arc great helps in their way. 

We know from Strabo, w ho wrote in the time of Augustus, that the whole of the Campus 
Mabtius was covered with fine buildings ; and the Mausoleum of Augustus, and the Pantheon, 
with several other remains on that site, corroborate his statement. The Temple of CoNCOiin, and of 
the Dioscuri, tho noble marble construction of which you see in full sized drawings on the walls, 
prove the state of architectural construction and sculpture in the Augustan period. 

We know that on the Capitol itself there were still nobler buildings, of which nothing remains. 

We know that to the Northward of the Capitol was a range of magnificent contiguous 
buildings, the Fohum of Augustus, of Trajan, of Nebya, of Pailus Emilius; Eastward the 
Temple of Peace ; and of Venus and Bome, the work of Adrian ; with numerous other magni- 
ficont edifices, raised by the different Emperors down to Constantino, whose Bastlic.e, and 
numerous churches, formed out of ancient buildings, aro of much interest ; so that tho whole area 
of the city, not only within the walls of Sehvius TullIus, but extending to those of Aurei.ian, was 
covered with them. 

As I have described tho city walls of Skbvius Tullius to have been found lately in great extent, 



• r or n account of rao«t of the»*. I would refer to Dtrmit't Etruria. It i» .» most interesting work, well corajiiled, and 
only want* illustrative drawings. 
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if the peculiar sizod Btones and * Isodomum," const ruction, which I have explained, the extent of 
which was 8 miles, I may briefly mention the nature of the Aikelias walls, which are in their way 
deserving of notice. They are of brick or tile, and a plan of their disposition is shown. They 
consist of a thick outer wall, to which aro attached buttresses in the inside, arched over and perforated 
with openings through each. There are towers at distances of about 200 ft., with staircases, so that 
the warders could give notice of an attack ; and a regular commuaication throughout being formed 
by the openings, the soldiers could flock to any part for defence. These walls remain for a great part 
of their extent, which was originally 13 miles. 

1 regret that another evening is not at my command to explain the details of Buch of the 
marble buildings as remain, and to show that, as Etruria was instructor to the Romans in stone 
erections, so Greeco was in those of marble ; the hand of the Greek artist being apparent iu every 
ornament. 

Having concluded bis observations on the immediate subject before the Meeting, Mr. Taylor 
proceeded to avail himself of the opportunity, in an assembly of Brother Architects, to pay a 
tribute to the memory of his old and valued friend, and companion during his previous researches 
in Borne, Mr. Edward Cresy ; entering into interesting details of the professional education and sub- 
*(*quent career of that gentleman at greater length than the limits of this paper permit to be published 
on the present occasion. 



The Institute having permitted the use of the foregoing type — I will now give the substance of 
the subject intended for a second evening, if it could have been accorded to me. 



The following is Strabo's account of Rome, who lived and wrote in the time of Augustus :— 

" Rome is the first city on tho Tiber after Ostia, being placed here, not from choice but necessity, 
it happening that those who increased in some measure the buildings had not the power to locate 
them in the best places, but were obliged to adapt themselves to what they found ; so that the first 
Romans, having built on the Capitol, on the Palatine, and Quirinal, left the access to tho Capitol so 
easy that Titus Tatitb coming there to revenge the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, took it at the first 
assault. And subsequently Ancvs Maktu s finding the Celian and Aventine, with the plain between 
them, divided not only from one another, but also from all the other edifices built there, at first added 
them, securing them with walls; it then appeared to him not well to leave out of the precinct these 
hills thus fortified, for which he desired to have some fortress, but ho was not ablo to continue such 
walls to the Quirinal. Sf.uvius supplied this defect, who, completing tho walls, added the Esquiline 
and Yiminal Hills, and still finding the access of an enemy too easy, he carried a deep " fosse," and 
with workmen throwing the earth inward making an " Argine " (5 stadii long, and built on the 
internal edge of tho fosse ■ wall, with its towers, which shut out the space between the Porta 
Collina and the Eequiline. In the middle of the " Agger," there was the third gate called Viminal 
from the name of the hill on which it was placed. In this way the fortifications round the city were 
disposed which had no other defence, and it appears to mo those Romans resolved to do this, as well 
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for their own defenco, as that of their posterity, for the Romans obtained security and abundance, 
not by fortifications, but by their own valour; and thoy considered that the walls should not 
defend men, but men defend the walla. Thus finding tho fertile and ample space round Rome, from 
the first occupied by strangers, and tho lands of the Romans badly secured, they could not expect 
prosperity in such a position. But having made themselves masters of the abovo region they found 
many benefits surpassing natural advantages, from which cause the city increased to such greatness, 
containing victuals, wood, and stone for building, so that continually they cut down, burnt, and altered 
the -edifices, so that such change became a voluntary ruin ; and rebuilding, according to the fancy <>t 
tho builders ; to this end they obtained wonderful supply of metals, timber, Ac., so there were many 
rivors to convey them. The first river is the Anio, which coming down from Alba, a Latin city near 
the country of the Marsii, ran through the plain till it joined tho Tiber. Then the Naro and the 
Tcnca, which passing by Umbria, fell also into the Tiber, and the Clenris, which passes through 
Tuscany and the Contade of Clusium. 

" In order to remedy the defects of the city, Cesar ArotrsTirs used great diligence, ordering the 
free cohorts to asssist the citizens, and to avoid ruins he ordered the height of houses to be reduced, 
and that along public ways their height should not exceed 70 feet. He would, however, have but little 
enjoyed these wise arrangements of tho city had he not been assisted by metals, timber, and the 
facility of conveying the materials. These are the facilities Rome receives from the fine nature of the 
country, to which the Romans added what industry and art could obtain. So that the Grecians being 
renowned for building, and understanding well the building of walls and gates, and for the selecting 
of a fertile country and convenient harbours, the Romans instead used study in what the Greeks but 
littlo attended to; in that they paved the roads, conducted the water, and by the formation of Cloaca 1 
drained the refuse of the city into the Tiber. They paved also the roads into and through the 
territory, cutting down and levelling the mountains, filling up and raising vallies so that carriages 
might bo made to pass conveying the cargoes of the ships ; and mado Cloacho, with vaults of stone, 
in which a car laden with hay might pass ; and such was the abundance of the waters conducted by 
aqueducts that they appeared like rivers which ran through the city aud the Cloaca 1 ; and there were 
few places that had not abundance of reservoirs, conduits, and fountains of water— almost every house 
provided with water pipes— in which things Mahcus Aurii>i*a used great diligence, having with 
many other ornaments adorned the city. 

" Truly, the antient Romans were so intent on things of the greater conaoquence, that thoy eared 
but little for the beauty of the city. But their successors, and principally those of our time, not 
only were not negligent in this, but filled the city with many aud the noblest ornaments. 

" Then Pompey, the Divine Cesar, Augustus, his sons, his friends, his wife, and sister, have lavished 
the greatest study and expense they could use in these embellishments. Of that there is proof in 
the Campus Marti us, which besides the amenity of its situation is gifted with artificial ornaments, 
so that its size offers free space to the immense multitude which resort there to amuse themselves 
with the games of races of cars and horses, of the " Palla" in the circus, and wrestling. Then the 
buildings which surround it, the herbage which continually covers it, and tho hills which crown it in 
the part opposite the river, occasion such a spectacle that strangers can scarcely tear themselves away 
from us. Near this field you also find another, with many porticoes around, sacred groves and wood?, 
three Theatres, an Amphitheatre, and sumptuous Temples, one following the other so closely, 
that this would appear an adjunct to the city itself. Besides considering the spot especially sacred. 
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sepulchres of the moat illustrious men and women were placed there, among which the most celebrated 
is that which is called " Macsoleo," built on a high baso of solid stone, near the banks of the river, 
and wholly shaded up to the summit by evergreen trees, on the top is the statue of Carsar Augustus 
in bronze, and on the banks are sepulchres of himself, his parents, and household. At the back is a 
large wood, with marvellous roads for enjoyment. In the middle of tho field there is an enclosed 
place in which the body of Augustus was burnt after his death, and this also is of white stone and 
surrounded by " Cancelli " of iron, and in tho inside many poplar trees. Then if the stranger 
entering into the Antif.xt Forvm, would consider the correspondence with each other of the various 
buildings, the porticoes and the temples, and contemplate the Capitol, with the works which are 
raised there, as well as those situate on the Palatine, and on the portico <>f Livia, ho would easily 
forget external objects." 

3uch was Home, a.little after the death of Augustus, when Strabo visited it. Afterwards it was 
much more adorned by more grandiose and magnificent edifices, that rendered it certainly superior to 
all tho other cities under the dominion of the Romans in other regions. 

We thus see, from what has been before stated at page 13, and from Strabo's account, that the 
whole space within the walls of Aurelian was covered with buildings of magnitude, and were it not 
that remains are still found in the various parts to prove the statement of Strabo, and the many other 
writers we have referred to, we could hardly realize the fact in our imaginations. 

Carina, who in his large map of Rome has diligently shewn the situation of every remnant of 
antiquity, which, from his position as " Commendatore," and qualifications as an architect and scholar, 
he was more fully competent to do than any other person, completely establishes the fact. 

1 will now proceed to explain and illustrate such of the marble buildings left us as possess 
interest, or will give instruction to the student in architecture, or the amateur in our delightful 
science, and guide him in forming his taste and judgment in Roman Architecture. 

THE TEMPLE OF MARS VLTOR. 

Of the Marble Templ.es — the Ruins of which remain, whereby we may judge of their disposition 
and extent, the noblest example in its dimensions and in the character of the ornament and foliage is 
that of the three columns and pilasters which are left us in the Eastern ilank of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor or the Avexoeb, built by Augustus after taking vengeance upon the murderers of his Great 
Uncle Julius Cesar. 

■ 

These columns arc 68 ft. high, 5 ft. 1 T ^, in. diameter, of white marble from Paros or from Luna» 
(the Port of the Carrara) Quarries. The columns are fluted* The shaftB are composed of large 
blocks, the whole diameter in one piece and 10 to 12 ft. in height each. The capitals are 6 ft. 7 in. 
high. The foliage of tho leaves is very bold, the lower leaves 1 ft. 10 in. high, each cluster of the 
leaves being in four divisions, whereas most others, as the Pantheon, Ac., have five. {See Plate 7.) 

Palladio traced eight columns in the facade,* and there appears little doubt that was the 



• For the detail* of all the* Temple*, tee Arch. Antiq. of Korue, by Taylor and &•»>, Lcm^an, 1882. folio; for thi», 
l'lates 72 to 78. 
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number. Tin- flanks of the tomplo (which abutted at bock on the noble Peribolus wall,) I bare 
already described as an Etruscan structure, (See Plate 4,) appear to have had also eight columns each. 
Canina has given them nine, I know not yet why. lie had great opportunities of judging of, or 
discovering these circumstances, but whether greater than Falladio and Serlio who shall say ? When 
I was in Borne in 1817-18-19, the greater part of the area or cell of the temple was occupied by an 
inacce«*ible convent of nun*, with a fine Byzantine tower of five stories. On my return in 185G the 
tower was gono ; it fell, I am told, and crushed seven nuns. The convent is dispersed, and the spot 
now occupied by an hospital of some kind. Some indications may have been found there after the 
departure of the nuns. 



The building next in character, the date of which is known, is the Pantheon, built by Aohipi'a 
in his third consulate under Augustus, b.c. 27. At least the Granu Poktico is bis work, which 
may be an applique to an older building. 

The columns of this portico are 46 ft. Sf v in. high, 4 ft. 10 in. diameter, except the angular 
columns, which are 5 ft. diameter. They arc monolithB, i. e. the shafts are each in one block of 
granite from Elba. 

The capitals are of whito marble, 5 ft. 3^ in. high.f The foliage and tornure of the Caulicola 1 
are the most elegant of all the capitals I have seen. 

The difference in the character of theso and the others I shall treat upon, are best explained by 
a careful examination of the drawings of each, all being done to the same scale. (See Plate 7.) 

As I have before ob- 4 % sitively the most sublime 



THE PANTHEON.* 



This portico is com- 
posed of sixteen columns, 
having eight of them in 
the facade, and it is well 
observed by Foniyth — 



served, the hand of the 
Greek artist may be 
traced in all. Nature 
has been his guide, as- 
sisted by Art. 



" The portal is more 
than faultless ; it is po- 




110.4 — 



• Sco Arch. Antiq. Hate* 41 to 56 



t Sec Arch. Antiq. Pint* 78. 
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JVPITER STATOR. 

Taking beauty as our guide (the date and name of the temple to which they belonged not being 
actually known) we naturally next choose the three columns remaining of a temple hitherto called 
Jcpiter Stator, twenty names having been given to this tcrnplo, as I havo said in page 5. I 
consider it is most probable that it was dedicated to tho "Diosctui," or Castok AJTD Pollux, 
sous of Zeus. 

These columns are of white marble, 48 ft. 4,» ff in. high, 4 ft. I0 r * 5 in. diameter. Three only are 
left to us, with the entablature over them. It is clearly traceable from the substructions excavated 
that the facade consisted of eight columns, and we can account for eight of the flank columns 
on * *nc) i si tjf . ^ 

The leaves of the capitals are of the character of tho olive, artistically treated {tee Plate 7) and, 
with all the other ornaments, are elegant in the extreme. A regularity is observed in the setting out 
of the various ornaments of the cornice which should be noticcd.f From the similarity of the ornament 
of this and the following temple they may be considered of the same period. 

TEMPLE OF CONCORD. 

We next come to the Temple of Concokd, discovered lately on the Clivus, under the 
Tabularium. Of the columns or their capitals unfortunately no traces have been found, but sufficient 
of the entablature to enable Canina to set it up within tho Tabularium, in juxta position with the 
entablature of the Tomple of Jupiter Tonans, which, if that of Jupiter Stator were added, would 
enable us to form a comparison of three of the finest entablatures left us, viz. Concord, Stator, and 
Tonans. {See Arch. Anliq. Plate 86.) 

This temple was restored by Tiberius Ca?sar. The similitude in the mouldings and ornaments U> 
those of the Temple of the Dioscuri is very observable. The former is bolder in the character of its 
modillions, and the crowning " Cima." All are of white marble in immense blocks. 

JVPITER TONANS. 

The next in order of date is the Temple of Jvi'iteh Toka.vs. 

We are informed that Vespasian, on the occasion of his being spared when his armour bearer 
was killed by a thunderbolt by his side, vowed a tomplo to Jupiter Tonans, and built it on the Clivua. 
Three columns of the North-east angle of this temple only remain .♦ 



• Arch. Autiq. Plate. 84 to 93. f S*B Arch. Auliq. Plato 86. ♦ Sec Arch. Ami* PUtw 7S «.. 83 
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The columns are 46 ft. 5^ in. high, 4 ft. 8^ in. diameter. The shafts in large blocks of white 
marble, fluted. The capitals very much destroyed. The cornice overloaded with richness. The 
frieze ornamented with sacrificial emblems. The access to this temple must have been very restricted. 
The number of columns in the flanks cannot be determined except by conjecture. 

FORVM OF NERVA. 

The " Forum or Nerva," as it is called, presents to us a fine specimen of a marble cornice, 
boldly carved and undercut in great relief. It was one of the divisions adorning the Peribolus wall 
of the Fokum Transitorum, built in the time of Nerva. In the centre, on the North side, was an 
octastyle temple, dedicated to Minerva. A considerable part of the facade was standing, and removed 
by Paul V. to decorate the fountain in the Janiculum. The precinct was surrounded by divisions 
dedicated to the different deities, and this particular division is dedicated to the Goddess " Minerva," 
her statue appearing on the attic in alto relievo, and her attributes and occupations in encouraging 
the arts shewn on the friease. The columns are half buried under the level of the street.* 

Now none of the temples above described, which arc among the finest in construction and 
ornament that remain to us, are constructed according to the rules of temples handed down to us 
by Vitruvius. The restricted space of tho several scites, particularly that of the most sacred 
" Clivus," not admitting of isolated temples, they are robbed of their " fair proportions," and are 
truncated on plan, the flanks either having but a portion of double the number of columns on tho 
fronts which are proscribed by Vitruvius, or being " prostyle " only. 

COLVMN OF TRAJAN. 

The columns of Trajan and Antonine must not be omitted in their place among the marble 
trophies of their respective dates. 

The- Forum of Trajan was carried into execution by that Emperor with the assistance of the 
architect Apollodorus. 

To obtain a level space for the scite it was necessary to lower the ridge which originally 
connectcd the Quirinial Hill with tho Capitol. For this purpose the soil had to be cleared away 
to the height of 100 ft. An inscription on the pedestal of the Cooltde Column, erected to his 
honour by the Senate and Roman people, informs us of this fact; and the shaft of the Column under 
which the ashes of Trajan ore supposed to bo placed is 100 ft, (nearly) of antient Soman measure in 
height, Le. 97 ft. 9^ in. English ;t the pedestal 17 ft. 11 in.— total 115 ft. 8 in. beside the pedestal 
for the statue. 

The Inscription runs thus— senatvs. popvlvbo.ve. romanvs. imp. caisari. ditt. nertae. r. 

NERVAE. TRAIASO. AVO. OERM. DACICO. PONT1F. MAXIMO. TKIB. POT. XTTI. IMP. VI. COS. Tt. P. P.J 
AD. DECLARANDVM. OYANTAE. ALTITVDINIS. MON8. ET. LOCV8. TANTI8. OPERIBV8. SIT. KQESTVS. 



• Set Arch. Antiq. Plate* 108 to 111. 

t The shaft of tho Aatouimu Column is 97 ft. 3/„ in. in heighth, and its pedestal 38 ft.— Total 135 ft. 5 in. exclusive of 
the ftatue and its pedestal. See Arch. Antiq. Plates 102 to 104. t A " 1 '7. 
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The extent and plan of the Forum is ascertained by the excavations made long ago, which 
exposed the general arrangement with many of the broken shafts of the columns, forming the Basilica 
into five aisles, their bases and the pavement, all which lay open to this day .• The Basilica extended 
transversely to the excavations. 

The Column is composed of twenty-seven blocks of white marble, all of immense size. The 
pedestal above tho pavement is formed by four courses. The bottom course is 20 ft. 3£ in. square, 
4 ft. 5 T V in. in height, in two blocks.f The second course being 5 ft. 7 in. high ; and the third course 
4 ft. 5^ in. high, each in two blocks from the die of the pedestal, making together 10 ft. 0^ in. in 
height, 18 ft. square; the surface sculptured with trophies. The fourth course is 6 ft. 4. 45. in height, 
also in two blocks; it comprises the cornice of the pedestal and acroterirc of eagles in the four angles, 
with festoons extending from one to another, the eagles flanking the base of the column. The fifth 
course is 5. 1. 05. high, in one piece, and comprises the torus base and springing of the shaft. The 
shaft is composed of seventeen pieces, each 5 ft. English in height, (within a very small fraction, more 
or less.)J The bottom diameter being 12 ft. 2, the upper diameter 10. 8. 9. The spiral staircase, 
2 ft. 5 wide, is cut in the solid of each of these blocks, and on their external faces are sculptured the 
exploits of the Emperor. Next comes the capital, or crowning piece — it is 4. 11. 25. high, 16. 8. 3. 
by 16. 0. 2., with doric flutes and egg-and-tonguo moulding. The weight of this immense block must 
be above 9 tons. To have raised and put it in place, great mechanical knowledgo and practice must be 
accorded to the architects of those times. Above the pedestal, on the capital, which is 9 ft. 6 high, 
was a moulded base and a statue of Trajan, (the globe he held being preserved at the Vatican,) for 
which one of St. Peter is now substituted, of bronze gilt. 

I shall forbear any comment on the construction of this magnificent column, the description will 
enable any one to form his own opinion. The workmanship and joints are of the finest and most deli- 
cate nature, and put together without the aid of cement. Tho sculpture wound spirally round the 
column is composed of innumerable figures, (above 2000), the height of them being 2 ft. at the 
bottom, increasing to 4 ft. at the top. They represent the exploits of Trajan, particularly his triumphs 
over the Dacians. The " entasis " or swelling of tho shaft is particularly pleasing. 

COLVMN OF ANTONINVS PIVS. 

The Column ok Antoninus Pius was raised to his memory by Marcus Aurelics and 
Lucius Yerus— his sons. It was discovered in 1709 on the Monte Citorio. Tho shaft was in one 
piece of red granite " granito rosso " 48 ft. in height. The pedestal was removed and is placed in 
the garden of the Vatican, called " II Oiardino della Pigna," from the bronze pine placed there which 
surmounted tho Mauseleo of Adrian. It is ornamented with "alti relicvi" representing tho apotheosis 
of Antoninus and Faustina. On it is this inscription— 

HIVO. ANTON I NO. AVCVSTO. HO. ANTONINVS. AVOV8TVB. ET. VEttVS. A VOV8TV8. FILll. 

COLVMN OF MARCVS AVRELIVS ANTONINVS, 

Erected to Marcus Aukelu 8 Antoninus by the Senate and Soman people, a.d. 174, resembles 
that of Trajan in general arrangements, though the detail differs much. 

• See Arch. Autiq. Plate 104. f See Arch. Antiq. Plate 103. J See Arch. Atitiq. PlMe 103. 
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The shaft is nearly the same height, being 97 ft. ■'> T ' T in. including base and capital, excluding 
the pedestal. 

The shaft is similarly composed of seventeen blocks of marble, 5 ft. in height each very nearly. 
It iB 13 ft. 1^ in. diameter at bottom, and 12 ft. in. at the top. 

The base is one block 4 ft. 2 high. The cap also one block 5 ft. high, 17 ft. 4^ in. square. 

The proportions and contour or entasis aro not nearly so agreeable to the eye as those of the 
Trajan Column, and in vulgar expression it resembles a " mopttick " more than the elegant column of 
the latter .• 

On the entasis or swelling of a column depends much of its beauty— the ent<uu in the columns 
of the Temple of Minerva, at Athens, is the most pleasing I have seen. 

The pedestal now seen is not the original one, which was encased by Pope Pius Vth. in the 16th 
i-entury. The original pedestal is buried 18 feet— tho ground throughout this part of Kome having 
been raised to that extent, and in other parts much more by the debris of antient buildings.t of which 
reliques are found on almost every occasion of excavation. 

Tho antient pedestal* was 88 ft. high, and the courses are traceable on descending inside as well 
as the original door— on the South side— tho present one being to the East. 

The encasement pedestal is 26 ft. 10 in. high of Travertine stone. A Range of Victories with 
festoons extending from one to the other is hidden by it. 

Although the general effect of the column is not so pleasing as that of Trajan, there is a 
redeeming circumstance in the bolder relief of the sculpture representing the exploits of Marcus 
Aurelius. Among the figures that of Jupiter Pluvius is conspicuous. 

THE COLVMN OF PHOCAS 

Is hardly worth mentioning, but is so, as making up the sum of the Coclyde Columns remaining. 
It was erected to the Emperor Phocas a.d. 608, by Smaragdus, exarch of Italy, and was probably 
taken from some large building. It is placed on a pedestal, on a base of rough steps, also purloined 
from other places. 

m 

It was excavated in 1816, by the Duchess of Devonshire. 



* See Arch. Ami \. Plates 102 to 107. 
f An amusing story is told of the discovery of the statue now in the Palazzo Spnda, and believed to be the statue of 
Pompcy, at tho foot of which Cmsar fell. It was found stretching across between the two properties the owners of which, who 
were about to repeat the Judgment of Solomon by cutting it in two, each taking hi. half, when his Holincs. the Pope 
Julius III. stepped in and prevented this sacrilege by purchasing it for 400 crowns. Valuable discoveries of antiquity no- 
made wherever excavations occur. 

t See Arch. Antiq. Plate 107. 
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THE TEMPLE OF ANTONINVS AND FAVSTINA 

Is u tine example of a " Hexastylc " " Prostyle" Temple. The columns are 46 ft. 7^ in. height, and 
wen? raised on a flight of 21 steps. They are excavated to the depths of the bases, but the steps are 
still buried. The shafts of the columns are of Cippolino marble in one piece, each 4 ft. 10 diameter. 
The ba*es and capitals of white marble. The latter are much injured. The cornice is imposing, with 
bold dentels, but no modiglious. The frieze iB ornamented with griffins and candelabra', beautifully 
designed and drawn * 

TEMPLE OF NEPTVNE. 

The only Temples at Rome of which there are sufficient remains to shew that they were con- 
structed with double the number of columns, or intercolumniations, in the flanks to those in the 
facade, according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius, are- 

The Templo supposed to be the Temple of Neptune, in the Piazza di Pietra, of which eleven of 
the flank columns remain " in situ " being built in to form the Dogana (and the Temple of Venus and 

Rome). 

These columns were Corinthian, and the entablature over them remains, but made up in 
plaster. The capitals are too much destroyed to make out their design, and under the present ground 
pedestals were found forming the stylobate with sculptures representing the different provinces. It 
is supposed to have been erected by Agrippa, and restored by Hadrian. 



TEMPLE OF VENVS AND ROME. 

This Temple waa built by Abriajt, and for general disposition and extent is one. of the finest 
examples of a " Deca»tyle,.Amphi-Prostyle.(or Peripterot), Pteudo-Dipterot-Systyle" Temple accord- 
ing to the language of Vitruvius. {See Plate 8.) 

There are sufficient remains to shew that the columns were above or nearly CO ft. high, of white 
marble fluted, ten in front and rear, twenty on each flank ,t and according to Signor Pardini they 
were 6 ft. 2,t 5 in. in diameter. 

The cells of the two Temple* were back to back, each with a semi-circular apse. The walls inter- 
nally appear to have been ornamented with niches for the gods or other statues, which must have been 
insignificant when compared with the exterior magnificence of the Temple. Adrian is said to have 



• See Arch. Antiq. Plate 37 to 62. 
t According to Vitruvius there should be eighteen intercnltmmiationi in the flunks, that is double those of the front or 
nineteen columns. But the liev. R. Burgess, in his work on Home, favors us with the careful >tu<iic* of Signor Giuseppe 
Pardini. Arclit. of Lucca, on this Temple and its precinct*, which bear such 'evidence of care that I could not presume t» 
doubt their accuracy, and cannot do bettor than refer to tliem. The Nan is ..ppotite page 268 in that work. 
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courted the opinion of his design from Apollodorus, who criticised him so severely, by saying that 
if the gods should take it into their heads to quit the sitting poBture in which he had placed them 
they would hit their heads against the architrave above. The expression of this candid opinion, 
we are told, cost tho architect his head. 

The pronaos of each Temple appears to have had four columns within the anta\ by which the 
Jf. and S. walls of the cells were terminated. 

In addition to the immense area on which this Temple stood of 348 ft. by 174 ft., there were 
porticoes around occupying in all a space or platform of 500 ft. by 320 ft. This platform was elevated 
8 or 10 steps or feet at the West end, next the arch of Titus, and as the ground falls rapidly toward* 
the Colosseum, the East end was elevated about 30 steps or 20 ft. The retaining wall to the South was 
constructed with massive stones, which appear nearly the whole length. Many of the columns of these 
porticoes were dug up in 1848, and leave no doubt of the arrangement. They were 3 ft. 4 in. 
diameter, and the shaft of each in ono piece of granite. Many are now lying about the spot, there 
having been originally 200. 

There iB at Athens the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, erected by the same Emperor, several 
columns of which remain, the same height as the columns of this Tomplc, viz. about 60 ft. 

TEMPLE OF VESTA. 

The elegant little circular Temple, supposed to have been dedicated to the goddess Vesta, must 
bo mentioned. Though tho columns ouly remain — the entablature is wholly wanting. They arc 
composed of more diameters in their height than any other example, being 34 ft. 7 in. high, 3 ft. 2 T 5 5 in. 
diamctor, which gives nearly eleven diameters. The character of the Corinthian capitals is decidedly 
Greek* 

Of other Marble Buildings of which there arc remains sufficient to shew the character of the 
architecture and ornament. There is the Arch of Titus. (Plate 1 to 11.) The Arch of Septimus 
SEVEBUs.f The Arch of Constantixe ♦— the cornice of which plainly tells the tale of its being 
taken from a similar building erected to the honor of Trajan, also the bas reliefs exhibiting the history 
of his achievements and the events of hit life, in a style far superior to the others in the building 
of tho time of Constantinej} That emperor appropriated and applied the columns of several antient 
basilica? to form churches, and although we are grateful to him for hie encouragement of our Christian 
Religion, Architecture and the Arts are but little indebted to him, and had fallen into n *ad 
state of " decadence " in his time. 

Thus I have, I believe, described all the Mabhle Buildings which time and tho destructive hand 



• See Arch. Antiq. Plates 94to 96. t ** Arch. Antiq- Plate, 12 to 19. 

J For the details of all these, see Arch. Antiq. Piute* 30 t" *0. 

§ These relief* are superb specimen* of rlio sculpture of the time: they are in fact * alii rrlitrL" The fool i^and 
subject*, two of which are on the sides of the centra] archway, and two in the ends of the attic, have lieen originally nil four 
in one. formine; one subject, placed together they are 57 ft. long, 9 ft ru>b; there are also eight other relic vi representing 
the act* of Trajan, each 12ft. by 7 ft. For these "relievi- see Arch. Antiq. Plates 36. 37 and 33. 
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at man have left us at Kome, from which we can glean any thing valuable in their character and 
ornament, and whereby we may deduce their destination and period. 

Antiquaries and writers knowing little or nothing of Architecture, its history, and its various 
styles, have made egregious mistakes in the nomenclature and positions of the buildings of antiquity, 
and misled their readers. 

1 hope that by a faithful record of the true character of these antiquities, I may have afforded to 
those interested, the means of correctly judging and forming their own opinions on the dates, styles 
and situations of the several buildings, if so the object of my "labour of love" will have been 
attained. 

The wood-cuts in the Frontispiece represent seated figures, about 4 feet high, found at Chiusi, 
and deposited in the Museum there ; they are of cispo or fetid limestone — the limbs of separate 
pieces. They are well described in Dennis, page 336. 

The tail-piece is from one of the numerous Cippi in the Museum of Perugia, and is very expressive 
of the ceremonies of burial among the Etruscans. 



FINIS 
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